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races of India have been arrested in their development ; that their " high 
potentiality " has never been realized, and that it is not now in the way 
to attain realization. 

Mr. Archer is not, of course, content with superficial views such as 
any traveller or temporary resident in India might readily formulate. 
Under several aspects and in some detail he discusses the claim of the 
Indian people to have evolved a high if not the highest civilization. 
The golden age of the past, which Hindus are fond of glorifying, he 
finds to have been characterized not by high civilization but by splendid 
barbarism. Early Hindu religion he believes to have been as seriously 
alloyed with immorality and with crude superstition as was the early 
religion of Babylon or Egypt. Nor can any special purity or pro- 
fundity, he thinks, be claimed for the later developments of Hindu 
religious thought. Asceticism, for example, as originally conceived, 
seems to have been simply a means of acquiring magical power; 
thought of in the abstract it cannot be proved to be in itself a virtue. 
Hindu literature, Hindu art, are in general marred by an unrestraint 
that is suggestive rather of the ill-governed power of barbarous 
imagination than of the controlled strength of civilized intelligence. 
Exaggeration, lavishness, are of the very soul of them. Their cruelties, 
all the subtleties of the " Hinduizers " cannot explain away. 

But perhaps racial backwardness is to be explained by oppression. 
The British rulers of India may be in part themselves responsible for the 
conditions that they deplore. Doubtless the members of the opposition 
in India are actuated by patriotic motives, and it is, to be sure, the busi- 
ness of an opposition to find fault. But these Indian patriots are 
inclined to accept too readily the simple and attractive theory that 
India suffers, as the result of British rule, a constant financial drain. 
Anyone who has dipped even slightly into native Indian political propa- 
ganda will the better appreciate the force of Mr. Archer's argument on 
this point. The real difficulty, the author shows, lies in over-population 
and in the concomitant low standard of living. 

But racial backwardness should never be confused with racial in- 
feriority. India is capable of great things ; Englishmen are not merely 
unmannerly, they are mistaken, when they regard the people of India 
with contempt; and they have no ground for assuming that English 
rule in India is a law of nature. In education, in wise political and 
economic guidance, may be foimd the solution of the problem of Indian 
government — a problem certain to be raised more insistently than ever 
after the great peace. 

Mr. Archer's treatise, at once keenly analytical and vividly descrip- 
tive, is as entertaining as it is argumentatively effective. 



The Wonders of Instinct. By Jean-Henri Fabre. New York : 
The Century Company, 1918. 

It really makes little difference which of Fabre's books one reads 
first; all are equally rewarding. Jean-Henri Fabre found for him- 
self a theme of endless interest — the insect world. He knew how to 
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relate his discoveries with an ease and grace which assisted instead 
of hindering scientific exactness. No writer understands better than he 
understood it the art of so unfolding a subject as to make the reader 
a collaborator in the work of the writer. None, therefore, is more 
subtly winning. Once caught in Fabre's net, you cannot escape. You 
will read his book from cover to cover. 

Always, there is in Fabre's writings an element that in a story 
about men and women we should call human interest. But this is 
something very different from the sentiment that is sometimes gratui- 
tously associated with nature-study. It is something impersonal — the 
naturalists' interest in all life, a kind of devout appreciation of the 
exquisite adaptations of instinct so like the tricks of intelligence and yet 
so unlike. The effect of this is not to oppress the reader with the 
feeling that a worshipful attitude is required, but rather to elate him 
with a pleasure like that which a child feels in a fairy tale. Truly in 
Fabre's books the mind of the reader is made to feel the magic effects 
of " the curious, the beautiful, and the true." 

As an example of the quaint and amusing stories of insect life 
which Fabre tells in his last book. The Wonders of Instinct, one may 
cite the case of the Pine Processionary. This caterpillar, as his name 
implies, marches in troops arranged in single file. The leader dribbles 
behind him a thin thread; the caterpillar next in the line of march 
follows this thread and spins another; each. succeeding caterpillar fol- 
lows the silken path ahead of him and adds to it a thread of his own. 
In this way a ribbon-like trail is laid down, by which the whole proces- 
sion may eventually find its way back to the nest. 

It occurred to Fabre to inquire what would happen if the proces- 
sion were made to move in a circle. Then there would be no leader, 
and there could be no variation in the path unless some caterpillar 
with a ray of intelligence chose to diverge from the regular round. 
Fabre tried the experiment; he set the procession moving about the 
edge of a large vase. All day the caterpillars continued their circular 
procession. After ten hours of walking, it might have been expected 
that they would break ranks and go to get the food that was placed 
near-by. But they did nothing of the sort. As far into the night as 
the scientist remained awake to observe them, they kept obstinately 
marching. The night was a cold one, and in the morning they were 
found gathered in two irregular heaps. But not for long. As the heat 
of the sun revived them, they groped for the track, found it, began 
marching, closed ranks, and resumed their formation of the day before. 
For seven days this state of affairs continued. Not until the eighth 
day were the marchers rescued, by accident, from the bondage of their 
magic circle. The story, strange as a piece of folklore, is of course 
instructive as showing tihe great gulf that lies between instinct and 
reason. 

The interest of Fabre's subject is inexhaustible: this is a truism. 
What seems really remarkable is that his power of discovering and 
communicating that interest seems to have been as inexhaustible as 
the subject itself. He might have gone on writing for another lifetime 
without wearying the world. 



